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inlet DHE ANGELUS. 


P RESENT | - By JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. 


f Bo masterpiece of the great French painter has been purchased by an American for the 
sum of $116,000 and duties, amounting in all to about $150,000, the largest sum ever paid for 
& a painting of this size. 

Jean Francois Millet who died in 1875 at the age of sixty, devoted himself to the faithful 
reproduction of actual rustic life among the French peasantry. During his lifetime he was 
sorely distressed by poverty and want, and it was not untilsome time after his death that his 
wonderful genius was appreciated. eee 

GAMBETTA makes the following comment on the work reproduced in our Engraving: ‘Millet 
appears with his marked character of a painter of the seasons, the fields and the peasants, 
The Angelus,’ the masterpiece in which two peasants, bathed in the pale rays of the setting 
suh, and full of mystical emotion, bow their heads at the penetrating sound of a bell ringing ~ 
for evening prayer at the monastery visible on the horizon, compels meditation on the still pow- 
erful influence of religious traditions among therural population. With what minuteness, and 
yet breadth, these two grand outlines of the peasants stand out on the still, warm field! The 
task is over, the wheelbarrow is there, full of the day’s harvest, and they are about to return to. 
i) the cottage for the night’s rest. The bell has rung the curfew of labour; and at once these two 

dark figures stand up, erect and motionless. They are waiting for and counting the strokes of 
the bell, as they did yesterday, and as they-will do to-morrow, in an attitude too natural, notto 
be habitual, before taking the road which leads to the village. The fleecy and melancholy sky 
at art hangs over the landscape shares in the general pensiveness which dominates the 
picture.” 

& In the etching now offered to the public, tne greatest care and artistic ability have been 
employed to reproduce a faithful copy, and it is pronounced by the best art critics to preserve 
the depth, strength and sentiment with wonderful fidelity of the great master’s original. . The 
copies are printed on best kind of paper, size 24x28 inches. 


i hie PICTURE, specially prepared for a syndicate of publishers, will be — a 


sent free and postpaid to all who send one new subscription with a~ ~ 


renewal of their own subscription before December 15, 1889. 
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To all who send two new names together with renewal—all in oneé remittance—three o aS 
copies of the picture will be sent free and postpaid, thus giving each subscribera dollar = 


picture and a dollar magazine for ONE DOLLAR. Address 


Publisher of * QUERIES,” Buffalo, N. Yo 


PRACTICAL HOME 
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A ri evag 3 and complete BUSINESS EDUCATION given by 
MAIL at the Students’ Home, embracing: Book-keeping, Business 
Forms, Penmanship, Commercial Arithmetic, Business Law, 
Letter Writing, Shorthand, etc. A great success. Highly en- 
dorsed. Students from all parts of America. Distance no 
objection. Low Rates and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Cir- 


om write to BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, 


441 Main St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


4 STAMPING PATTERNS. 

. Three books, showing hundreds of 

‘designs, and 12 designs ready to 
stamp, sent for 25 cents. 


- 1-4 0z. Waste Silk and 25 skeins Etching Silk for 25 cents. 
CLINTON STAMPING CO., Irvington, N. J. 


: STUDY. LATIN ano GREEK :AT | 
3 SIGHT. use the “INTERLINEAR-CLASSICS.” 


Sample page and Catalogue of School-Books, 
free. ©. DESILVER & SONS, No. (E) 1102 Walnut Street, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA, PA. 


DO YO INTEND TO BUILD P 

Only $1,100 will put up this deauti ful 
seven-room cottage from our plans. It containsa parlor 12x 14, 
a dining room 13x14, kitchen 12x 14, and sewing room 9x9. 


Second story contains three large bedrooms. This house has 
ample porch room and has been well built from the plans we 
furnish, for $1,100. We give everything necessary for you 
to make a clear and satisfactorv contract with your builder. 

Our Atlas of Senszble Low-Cost Houses (a portfolio 11x 14 
inches) contains illustrations, floor plans, and descriptions of 
houses ranging in cost from $800 to $7,200. In it are given 
our prices for plans, specifications and details from which 
these houses can be built. Price of Atlas, $1.00 by mail. 

We have also now ready our Supplement to Sensible Low- 
Cost Houses for 1890, a similar Atlas containing new and 
original plans for houses, designed and built during ‘‘ 89.” 
This contains houses from $600 to $3,500. Price 1890 Supple- 
ment, $1.00. Complete Atlas and Supplement, $2.00 by mail. 

Address, NATIONAL ARCHITECTS’ UNION, 


927 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


HORT-HAND Send fo: 
ELF TAUGHT 7°" ° 


helps for self-instruction by BENN PIT- 
MAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, 
to the PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 


Books and 
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FINE CHRISTMAS CIFTS. 


A VISION OF THE MISTLETOE, by Mrs. 
M. Sears Brooks. A beautiful booklet of 14 
engraved plates. PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


““A perfect gem, beautifully illustrated. Each page is a 
study.” —/udianafpolis Woman's News. 


‘*The story shows the development of the idea of im- 
mortality, from the faint type fuund in the Norse Legend of 
Baldur, to its realization in the fine light of Christian revela- 
tion. The theme is handled with grace and skill throughout, 
and affords excellent subjects for the illustrations, which 
— an important part of the elegant little book.’’—Madison 

ourier. 


COCKLE SHELLS AND SILVER BELLS, 
a volume of poems by Mrs. M. F. Butts. PRICE, 
60 CENTS. 


‘**Let our babies learn to repeat such pretty verses as 
these, rather than the witless rhymes so common in the nur- 
sery, and our word for it, there will be better moral growth 
as one result.’”’—Phrenological Journal. 


‘Invaluable to mothers, who have to search for * pieces’ 
to be learned for school recitations. Make of it a Christmas 
present to your little one.’’—Sadésath Recorder. 


‘‘A very charming collection of verses.’’— Boston Courier. 


‘*Lively reading and, better still, they are whdlesome.’’— 
Sunday School Times. 


THE PRINCESS, THE PIG AND ET-. 
SETTERY, a Juvenile story by Mrs. M. F. 
Butts, with handsome illustrations. A book 
that will make children happy. PRICE, 4o 
CENTS. ; 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


CHAS. A. WENBORNE, Publisher, 


258 PEARL STREET, - BUFFALO, N. Y. 
AGENTS WANTED and County in the 
United States and 


Canada, either Gentlemen or Ladies. For valu- 
able information and full particulars, address (en- 
closing two-cent stamp), National Type Writer 


Company, Box 5159, Boston, Mass. 


OLLEGE AND SCHOOL 5c teachers, Students and 
Parents. 10 cents a copy; $1.00a year. Address 
COLLEGE AND SCHOOL, Utica, N. Y. 


in every Town, City, 


HAVE YOUR 
MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS BOUND 


In First-Class Style, at Reasonable Prices, at 


W. H. BORK’S BINDERY, 


263 and 265 Washington St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


AN BE EASILY 
URED! 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
THROAT, 7)" ND KINDRED 


S ORE MOUTH, FFECTIONS 


To Prove this, try the Great Remedy, 


Certain Catarrh Cure. 


Combines Local and Constitutional Treatment. Purely Vegetable. Entirely Harmless. Highly Endorsed. 


Price, $1.00. Six Bottles, $5.00. Take no substitute. Medicine by express, charges prepaid, if not at your Druggist’s, 
Cash must accompany all orders, Valuable book free. Address, 3 0 CO., ATHENS, GA. 


NATARRH, 
OLDS, 


Keo 


Indigestion 
HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. — 


Prepared under the direction of Prof. E. N. Horsford. 


This preparation promotes digestion without injury, and is pleasant to the taste. 

It consists of phosphoric acid combined with the phosphates, forming an important 
and active principle, and essential element of the gastric juice of the stomach. This fluid 
is necessary to a perfect digestion, and if the stomach is not supplied with it, indigestion 
will result. 

Dr. E. V. WRIGHT, Saratoga Spring's, N. + = Says: ‘‘ The peculiar combination of phos- 
phates, renders it most valuable in the treatment of digestive disorders.” 

Dr. E. J. WILLIAMSON, St. Louis, Mo., says: ‘‘ Marked beneficial results in imperfect 
digestion.” 

Dr. E. G. McGAVOCK, McGavock, Ark., says: ‘‘It acts beneficially in obstinate indigestion.” 


Dr. W. W. SCOFIELD, Dalton, Mass., says: ‘‘It promotes digestion,and overcomes acid 
stomach.” Descriptive pamphlet sent free on application to 


RUMEORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. 1. 


BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES AND IMITATIONS. 


CAUTION :— Be sure the word “‘ Horsford’s ’’ is printed on the label. All others are spurious, 
Never sold in bulk. 


WANTED AT ONCE: 
‘ few good men wo sell 
our goods by sample to the wholesale 
and retail trade. We are the largest 


manufacturersin ourlinein the world. Liberal salary paid. Perma- 
nent position, Money advaneed for wages, advertising, etc. For full 
{ 


BSO0O,000 


WORTH OF 


RARE - BOOKS, 


¢erms address, Centennial Mfg. Co. Chicago, IIl., or Cincinnati, Oo 


CCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


ESTABLISHED 1845.) .2:2. 5 


Is the oldest and most popular scientific and 
mechanical paper published and has the largest 
circulation of any paper of its class in the world. 
Fully illustrated. Best class of Wood Engrav- 


ings. Published weekly. Send for specimen 
Oe AND — 


copy. Price $3 a year. r monthg’ trial, $1. 
MUNN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 361 Broadway, N.Y. 


ARCHITECTS & BUILDERG AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


Edition of Scientific American. 


_A great success. Each issue contains colored 
lithographic plates of country and city residen- 


Kept constantly on hand and for sale. 


ces or public buildings. Numerous engravings : 
and full plans and specifications for the use of Catalogues issued and a monthly Journal published relative 
such as contemplate building. Price $2.50 a year, to these hobbies, entitled 


25 cts. & COpy. MUNN & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


may be secur- o £ Z 
ed by apply- 

pA NTQ ee ¢ Book Lover. 
have had over 


e& 


40 years’ experience and have made over 


100,000 applications for American and For- $ 
eign patents. Send for Handbook. Corres- 1.00 per year. 
pondence strictly confidential. ; 
TRADE MARKS. eS" Send 10 cents in stamps and get sample 
In case your mark is not registered in the Pat- number and catalogues. 


ent Office, apply to MUNN & Co., and procure 
immediate protection. Send for Handbook. 


z , charts, ' 
ete quickly procured, Address WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, 
MUNN & CO., Patent Solicitors,” | . 
_ GENERAL OFFICE: 361 BRoADWAY, N. Y 6 Astor Place, New York. 
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MILTON. 
‘*A Michael Angelo of Majesty.” 


Let me draw near to the poet king, 
And touch his garment’s hem, 

That I may feel his living power, 
The virtue out of them. 


The grandeur of eternal worlds 
He saw in vision bright, 

And opened wide the golden doors, 
That all might see their light. 


Angelic was the poet’s ear, 
His soul a crystal fount; 

He walked with God, he heard His voice 
From Zion’s sacred mount. 


His love intense for all things pure, 
His studies constant prayer, 
- His grand, sweet life was like his song,— 
A poem true and fair. 


_ Like Raphael, his beauty glows 
With pure and heavenly light,— 
The beauteous light of holiness, 
With life immortal bright. 


A cloud of incense rises still 
From ever-glowing flame, 

A shining light with fragrance sweet 
Ascending to his name. 


PHEBE A. HOLDER. 


CARLYLE. 
EMMA YOUNGLOVE. 


When the sunlight of the physical world 
falls upon the drops of a summer shower, it 
is reflected, but no longer as sunshine—it 
has become the rainbow. So the glorious 
light of truth shines upon each human heart 
and is reflected. But like the raindrops, we 
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often separate the white light and reveal to 
an observer but one of the colors of which 
it is composed. : 

If it is difficult to paint the rainbow, it is 
no less so to sketch human character. Both 
are prisms which reflect divers colors to 
different persons. If the rainbow is never 
the same to the eye of two observers, neither 
is the soul of. a man. 

Thomas Carlyle’s life was hedged in; it 
was made hard and bitter by the sad com- 
bination of adverse circumstances and 
gloomy disposition. He was ground down 
by poverty, and he was a sufferer from a 
most depressing disease. 

Of Scottish ancestry and birth, he possess- 
ed the strong, rugged virtues of this moun- 
tain-bred people, but he far surpassed the 
type in his lack of all the gentler traits which 
constitute the materials for domestic and 
social bliss. , 

A happy home was to Carlyle an impossibil- 
ity.. The patient wife with whom he spent 
sO many years, and to whom he owed so 
much, had much to forgive. 

To him friendship was almost unknown. 
Most of the active years of his life were 
spent in the great centre of British life and 
energy—London. Yet he was a stranger 
not only to what is termed society, but to 
the joys of familiar intercourse with congen- 
ialsouls. He was a delightful conversation- 
alist, yet was personally liked by few, and 
to none of the few did his being go out in 
cordial sympathy. The isolation peculiar 
to great minds was increased many fold to 
him. He loved solitude, and when the work 
of the author did not demand his presence 


are imperfect mirrors; and, like them, we | in the metropolis, he retired with a sense of 
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relief to the loneliness of his Scottish home 
of Craginputtock. 

A single exception to this isolation of soul 
is found in his friendship for Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. The latter, ere his own name 
had become famous, was lured by an irresist- 
ible impulse to the Scottish home of Carlyle. 
In the few days which they spent together, 
these two men formed a deep, loving, last- 
ing attachment. But in this, as in so many 
other respects, circumstances seemed averse 
to Carlyle’s happiness. 
the friend of all the world best able to ap- 
preciate him, the ocean soon rolled,—the 
ocean, then such a barrier to personal or 
written intercourse. Only once more for a 
few days were the friends united in body, — 
when Emerson for the second time visited 
Carlyle. It is pathetic to read how again 
and again Carlyle planned to take the journey 
to America and his friend, but was as often 
disappointed. In their later years, letters 
between the two became scarce; at last the 
correspondence ceased; and in their old age 
the silence was but two or three times broken. 

The American always regarded the famous 
Englishman as his master. But in all that 
makes friendship real and dear, the pupil 
was much the richer, and on his part the 
relation was a more generous and hearty one 
than was possible to the master. We love 
to dwell upon this friendship. It was the 
most beautiful thing in Carlyle’s life, 
and called forth the noblest traits of his 
character. , 

Much more perfect than his intercourse 
with human friends was Carlyle’s communion 
with nature. His was the soul of a true 
poet. To him nature opened her treasure 
house. She thrilled his being, not with the 
occasional and imperfect glimpses of her 
mysteries which are permitted to grosser 
minds, but with richer, fuller revelations. 

Perhaps the distinguishing glory of the 
man Carlyle was his sincerity. His early 
education did much to develop this character- 
istic, but it was a trait inherent in the man. 
He is said to have been especially attracted 
to the study of mathematics in his school 
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days, because there he found demonstrable 
truth. His love for truth never grew less. 
He hated all shams with perfect hatred. 
He scorned them with utter contempt. He 
was morbidly alert to insincerity and hypoc- 
rasy. He found, or fancied he found, them 
on every side. Such discoveries gradually 
turned the humor of his youth into the 
cynicism of his later years. He became a 
pessimist, the ‘‘censor of his,age.’”’ But 
his criticism, which was keen and uncom- 
promising, was tonic and healthful. 

In summing up the character of Thomas 
Carlyle we may say that he had grand virtues 


_butanunlovely character. He lacked almost © 


wholly those traits which make an attractive 
personality. But his light was clear, and it 
was needed. He reflected some brilliant 
rays of truth, but he was incapable of giving 
back the whole sunbeam. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


The subject of this sketch was born at 
Plainfield, Mass., September 12, 1829. Left 
fatherless when but five years old, the boy 
fell to the care of relatives in Charlemont, | 
Mass., by whom he was brought up. From 
his earliest childhood a love for literature 
stirred in his veins, but the Calvanistic New 
England of fifty years ago was little calcula- 
ted to foster such movings, his reading being 
restricted by its Puritan narrowness of life 
and thought in respect of both quality and 
quantity. His book ‘‘ Being a Boy’’ —in 
great measure autobiographical — gives a 
vivid, description of his boyhood at Charle- 
mont and of his clandestine readings of the 
‘¢‘ Arabian Nights’”’ and other works calcu- 
lated to captivate the youthfulfancy. Atthe 
age of thirteen he removed with his relatives 
to Cazenovia, N. Y., and at sixteen entered 
Hamilton College, where he was graduated 
in 1851, writing the English prize essay of 
the year. | 

While attending college he became a con- 
tributor to the Awckerbocker Magazine and 
Putnam's Magazine, and on leaving devoted 
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himself to the study of law, continuing his 
contributions to the above periodicals as well 
as engaging in other literary work. It was 
at this time he prepared his ‘‘ Book of Elo- 
quence,’ a production displaying keen lit- 
erary appreciation and sound critical judg- 
ment. But here his health broke down and, 
in 1853,he joined a railroad survey in Mis- 
souri, on which he spent two years. On his 
return eastward he resumed his legal studies, 
‘and was graduated in 1856 at the law de- 
partment of the University of Pennsylvania. 
He practiced law for a short time in Chicago, 
but at the request of his friend, Joseph P. 
Hawley (now Senator Hawley) went to 
Hartford, Conn., and settled down to the 
work of assistant on the Hartford Press. 
Very soon General Hawley left to take part 
in the civil war, and Mr. Warner rose to the 
editorship-in-chief of the Press, which was 
shortly thereafter consolidated with the 
Hartfort Courant under his editorship. It 
was in the Courant that the series of papers 
entitled ‘‘ My Summer in a Garden ”’ first 
appeared, and these were so highly appre- 
ciated that at the request of a great many 
readers—and especially of Henry Ward 
- Beecher—they were published in book form 
in 1870, Mr. Beecher writing the introduc- 
tion. The success of the volume was imme- 
diate. | | 
In.1868 Mr.’ Warner went to Europe, 
where he spent fourteen months, forward- 
ing a series of letters to the Courant, which 
were later published under title of ‘* Saun- 
terings.” In1872 his ‘* Backlog Studies, ”’ 
first published in Scrzbner’s Magazine, came 
out in book form. ‘‘ Baddeck’”’ appeared 
in 1874, and next year Mr. Warner and his 
wife made an extended tour in Egypt and 
‘the Levant, the fruit of which we have in 
“*My Winter on the Nile” and ‘‘ In the Le- 
vant.’* Onhisreturn from the East he re- 
_ sumed the editorship of the Courant, and in 
1884 took charge of the ‘‘ Editor’s Drawer ”’ 
in Harper’s Magazine. To this periodical 
much of his later work has been contribut- 
ed, among the most important of his con- 
tributions being a series of papers, the re- 
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sult of long tours in Mexico and California, 
since published in book form under the title 
of ‘Studies in the South and West.” 
Mr. Warner has also delivered at Princeton, - 
Yale and other colleges lectures of deep 
interest on the ‘‘ Relation of Literature to 
Life, ’’ and kindred subjects, these being 
for the most part pleas for a higher indi- 
vidual and national culture. In 1872 Yale 
College conferred on him the degree of A. 
M.; Dartmouth has done him the same 
honor, while Hamilton has made him Doctor 
of Literature. 

Charles Dudley Warner has been classed 
among our humorists, and his philosophy is 
indeed permeated by a vein of delicious 
humor absolutely saz genezts, which sparkles 
and corruscates, as it were, on the surface of 
all his writings; but under this smiling sur- 
face it is never to be forgotton that there lie 
the deepest and most earnest feelings and 
convictions. Mr. Warner is a thinker, and 
one whose thoughts are mainly occupied with 
subjects that make for the elevation and well 
being of his fellows. 

Mr. Warner’s home is at Hartford, Conn., 
where he has for neighbors Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe and Mark Twain. He is described 
as being of spare, tall, erect frame, and of 
fine personal appearance generally. His 
mornings he devotes to literary work proper, 
and his afternoons to his editorial labors on 
the Courant. He is very energetic, walking 
daily, in all,weathers, to the Courant publi- 
cation-rooms, a distance of nearly two miles. 

_ The works of Charles Dudley Warner pub- 
lished in book form are: ‘‘ The Book of Elo- 
quence;”’ ‘‘Baddeck; and That Sort of 
Thing,’ ‘‘My Winter on the-Nile,” ‘‘In 
the Levant’”’ ‘‘ In the Wilderness, ” ‘‘ Cap- 
tain John Smith,” ‘‘ Washington Irving, ”’ 
‘*A Round-about Journey,” ‘‘ Their Pil- 
grimage, ’’ ‘‘On Horseback, ” ‘‘ My Sum- 


mer in a Garden,” ‘‘ Being a Boy,”’ ‘‘ Saunt- 
erings,’’ ‘‘Memories and Moslems, ” 
‘Studies in the South and West.’”’ With 


Mark Twain he has published ‘‘ The Gilded 
Age.”’ Heisalsothe editor ofthe “Ameri- 
can Men of Letters”’ series. 
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FROM STONE TO PAPER. 


Perhaps the most ancient substance em- 
ployed for writing upon was stone. The 
Decalogue was on stone, and so were the 
earliest records of the Greeks, Romans, and 
most nations in the East. The Sygeian 

marble in the British Museum is inscribed. 
- Herodotus mentions a letter engraven on 
plates of stone being sent by Themistocles, 
B, C. 500, to the Ionians. 

Wood was the next natural substance 
used. It was fashioned into tablets. Such 
inscribed tablets, we learn by the ‘‘Tliad,”’ 
were in use before the time of Homer: they 
are mentioned in the Old Testament. The 
laws of Solon were promulgated on wood; 
wooden tablets for writing were in ordinary 
use among the Romans, who covered them 
with wax. In Egypt these tablets were im- 
proved upon—they were covered with a 
glazed composition capable of receiving 
ink, Sir J. G. Wilkinson (‘*‘ Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians’’ ) states 
that such tablets are still in common use in 
schools in Cairo, in lieu of slates. Similarly, 
the Greeks and Romans continued the use 
of waxed table-books long after the use of 
papyrus, leaves, and skins became common, 
transcribing their performances, when cor- 
rected, into parchment books. | 

The bark of trees was very early in use 
for writing, and is still adopted in the East. 
There are examples in the Sloanian and 
Bodleian libraries. Leaves have been very 


generally used, and are still employed in the 


East. Various metals were used for writ- 
ing. Fuller supposes that it was to a book 
formed of sheets or labels of lead that Job 
referred, when he said: ‘‘Oh, that my 
words were now written! Oh, that they 
were printed in a book!”’ the letters being 
engraved in the metal. Pausanias states 
that the ‘‘ Works and Days” of Hesoid was 
written on leaden tablets; and Pliny informs 
us that lead, when thus used, was rolled up 
like a cylinder. 

There are various instances of the use of 
brass. The laws of the twelve tables, 


which the Romans chiefly copied from the 
Grecian code, were engraved on brass, the 
metal doubtless being chosen for its dura- 
bility; but the brazen tables were melted 
by lightning, which struck the capitol, 
causing the destruction of other laws at the 
same time. The early Arabs committed 
their poetry and other compositions to the 
shoulder-bones of sheep. They afterwards 
became distinguished for the manufacture 
of a fine and beautiful vellum; later still, 
they cribbed the Chinese method of making 
paper, and introduced cotton-paper into 
Europe. hes 

The use of skins is very ancient; it is 
referred to in the Old Testament history in 
Isa. Viti, 1; Jer, xxxvi. 2; Ezek, une. 
Herodotus says skins were in use from the 
earliest times among the Ionians, and Dio- 
dorus Siculus, that they were used by the 
ancient Persians. Josephus tells us that the 
Jews sent their laws, written on skins in let- 
ters of gold, to Ptolemy (‘‘ Philos. Trans.,.” 
No. 420). Specimens of ancient Mexican 
paintings en skin are in the Bodleian. 

Ivory tablets, still in use at the present. 
day, were used by the Romans, and Chau- 
cer, in his Sompner’s tale, describes them :— 

His fellow had a staffe tipp’d with horne, 
A paire of tables all of iverie; 

And a pointell polished fetouslie, 

And wrote alwaies the names, as he stood, 
Of all folke, that gave hem any good. 

There are innumerable instances of the 
employment of bricks and tiles for writing. 
These are mostly well known. Perhaps the 
Quipu of the Peruvians, as described by 
Prescott, is one of the most interesting ex- 
amples of originality and ingenuity among 
efforts to transmit information. . 

Our word ‘‘paper” is derived from papy- 
rus, a Tush which grew in the marshy lands, 
shallow brooks, or ponds formed by the 
inundations of the Nile in Lower Egypt. 
So adapted by nature was papyrus to the 
manufacture of paper, that the minimum of 
manipulation was required. We may ap- 
propriately term it Nature’s paper. 

Pliny (A. D. 77)—(xili. 2), after describ- 


-. only eleven; 
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ing the plant, says:—‘‘ When they manu- 
facture paper from it, they divide the stems, 
by means of a, kind of needle, 
plates, or lamine, 
each of which is as 
large as the plant 
will admit. 
All the paper is 
“woven upon a table, 
and is continually 
moistened with Nile 
water, which, being 
thick and slimy, fur- 
nishes an effectual 
species of glue. In 
the first place, they 
form, upon a table 
_ perfectly horizontal, 
a layer, the whole 
length of the papy- 
rus, which is crossed 
by another placed 
transversely, and af- 
_ terwards enclosed in 
a press. The differ- 
ent sheets are then 
hung in a situation 
exposed to the sun, 
in order to dry, and 
the process is finally 
completed by join- 
ing them together, 
beginning with the 
best. There are 
seldom more _ than 
twenty slips or 
stripes produced 
from one stem of 
the plant. Differ- 
ent kinds of broad 
paper vary in 
breadth. The best 
is thirteen digits 
broad, the hieratic 
the Fannian (from the fac- 
tory of Fannius, at Rome), nine; the Saitic 
is still narrower, being only the breadth 
. of the mallet; and the paper used for 
business is only. six digits broad; besides 
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the breadth, the fineness, thickness, white- 
ness, and smoothness are particularly re- . 
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it is coarse, it is polished with a (boar’s) 
tooth, or a shell, but then the writing is 
more easily effaced, and it does not take the 
ink so well.”"—(/d. xiii. 12). This account 


is confirmed by Cassiodorus, who says that 
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in his time (A. D. 550) the paper used was 
white as snow. 
The history of papyrus, and the various 


interesting examples that have survived to. 


the present day, is a subject of great inter- 
est, but also of great extent. The develop- 
ment of the use of ancient paper is shown 
in the following note from Koop’s ‘‘ History 
of Paper ’’—a rare and valuable work print- 
ed upon paper made from straw: 

‘*The Egyptian paper was manufactured 
at Alexandria and other Egyptian cities in 
such large quantities that Vopiscus speaks 


of Fermies having boasted that he possessed - 


so much paper that its value would maintain 
a large army a long time. Alexandria was 
for a considerable time solely in possession 
of this manufacture, furnishing Europe 
and Asia therewith. At the end of the 
third century the commerce of Egyptian 
paper was still flourishing, and continued to 


the fifth century, notwithstanding it was. 


charged with a very high impost, which 
induced King Theodoric, a friend to justice, 
after these imposts were, at the latter end 
of the fifth century, greatly increased, to de- 
liver Italy therefrom at the commencement 
of the sixth century. Cassiodorus wrote 
on that subject a very remarkable letter 
(the thirty-eighth letter in his eleventh 
book), congratulating the whole world on 
the cessation of an impost on an article of 
commerce so necessary for the convenience 
and improvement of mankind, and so highly 
oppressive to the cultivation and prosperity 
of arts, science, and commerce.” 

The Alexandrian Library is said to have 
contained 700,000 volumes; but it is well to 
bear in mind that the papyri rolls termed 
volumina contained far less than an average 
printed volume. Every separate writing 
was termed a volume, and the probably 
limited extent of many of them may suffi- 
ciently explain the high figure. The de- 
struction of this library is, perhaps, the 
most tragic episode in literary history. 

The skins of beasts were one of the earli- 
est media for the purposes of writing, but 
the preparation of them was probably very 
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crude. However, the time came when the 
capacities of parchment, owing to the spur 
of rivalry, were put to the test. The Alex- 
andrian collection had grown in the hands 
of successive Ptolemies, till, in the reign of 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, a rival library was 
established by Eumenes, king of Pergamus. 
The Egyptian monarch thereupon forbade. 


the exportation of papyrus or paper from | 


his dominions; and Eumenes of Pergamus, ’ 
not to be beaten, developed parchment. 
Hence the best parchment became known 
as Pergamene. Examples of MSS. and 
early-printed books on parchment or vellum 
are sufficiently numerous to be well known. 
The disuse of papyrus, and the origin and 
development of other forms of paper, is an 
obscure but interesting branch of the pres-- 
ent subject. The Charta Corticea, or paper 
of the bark of trees, is, perhaps, the first 
advance upon papyrus; there are examples 
preserved in France and in the Imperial 
Library at Vienna. ‘The Chinese are cred- 
ited with having arrived at the discovery of 
paper in their own way, making it first of 


bamboo and afterwards of silk, rag, hemp, 


and cotton; they are also credited with the 
invention of printing. But the connection 
of these manufactures with European paper 
and print seems highly problematical. The 
manufacture of cotton-paper, which is the 
next step in advance, is said to have been 
derived from China by the Arabs, who 
introduced it into Europe in the garlios half 
of the twelfth century. They established 
a manufactory at Xativa, in Valencia, , 
whence there is evidence of its exportation 
in the year 1150. The examples of cotton- 
paper surviving to the present day are not 
numerous, but, with parchment, it supplied 
the limited literary needs of Europe till the 
fourteenth century, when it was almost en- 
tirely superseded by paper made of hemp 
or linen rags. The paper of mixed cotton 
and linen, of which examples exist, is hardly 
to be distinguished from that of hemp and 
rags. 

The scarcity of paper in the middle ages” 
was a most disastrous thing for literature. 
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Why it should have been so scarce, is by no 
means clear. The disappearance of papyrus 
is an extraordinary fact in history. The 
author of ‘‘L’ Esprit des Croisades”’ attributes 
it to the conquest of Egypt by the Saracens. 
But why? They destroyed what remained 
~ of the Alexandrian Library: had they any 
objection to the material, any superstitious 
motive for destroying it? Was the papyrus 
regarded as a thing of occult and magical 
power? The MSS. on cotton-paper that 
have come down to us are, almost without 
exception, in the Arabic tongue. It was 
scarcely used at allin Europe. The writing 
of medizval times, in Europe, was all but 
entirely on parchment. Certain it is that 
cotton-paper—paper of any kind—was prac- 
tically non-existent in Europe in the middle 
ages, and that parchment, which bridged 
over the long period that elapsed before the 
manufacture of linen-rag paper, was unequal 
even to medizval requirements. It is to 
this fact that we owe the loss of so many 
ancient books. Many and many a master- 
piece of ancient literature found its way to 
the monasteries to supply the needs of the 
scriptorium. Compositions once thought 
immortal were obliterated in order that the 
skins might be used for copies of the Bible, 
the psalms of a breviary, or the prayers of 
a missal. Yet it is tolerably certain that it is 
to the monks that we owe the preservation 
of many books that survive. 


MISFITS. 
BRAD COURTLAND. 


It is an error to purchase a ‘‘ misfit’’ and 
expect a ‘‘fit.”” Much cutting and piecing 
will be necessary ere it assumes the required 
dimensions. 

There is a grotesque similarity between 
people and objects. I have known individ- 
uals who were complete ‘‘misfits.”” Com- 
pression and coercion could not render them 
otherwise. But query: Why attempt meas- 
ures which result in distortion ? Or force an 
issue which will end in ‘‘misfit?”’ Why 
strive to manacle a beautiful soul-fairy to 


And after all it is a ‘‘ misfit.” 


the lumbering beetle, or link idealism to a 
clod? The fairy has its uses; also the 
beetle. Idealism is as necessary to the 
rarer nature as earth to the coleopteral. But 
the incessant friction operating on the sen- 
sitive soul exposed to the inanimate lunges 
and rough shard of the latter, has the effect 
of jarring an exquisitely toned nerve instru- 
ment and banishing its beautiful possibilities 
beyond the pale of reproduction. The most 
poignant of world vicissitudes is juxtaposi- 
tion. with uncongeniality. The bitter con- 
viction that it must always be thus, that 
there can be no convalesence this side the 
next creation, is another instance of ‘‘ mis- 
fit.’”’ To a man or woman whose soul has 
knowledge of the Just Beyond, that entranc- 
ing inner consciousness to which realm only 
the finer-toned of our finite part may have 
access, what agony, torture, absolute soul- 
crucifixion is it to be imprisoned with a 
worm. As man is the offspring of God and 
clay, so far does humanity partake in great- 
er or lesser degree of its progenitors. Some 
natures aspire to the infinite, others hug the 
dust. Some by reason of a rare mediumistic 
gift are permitted converse with angels; 
others live their clay lives, nor seek aught 
beyond. 

But when on this tangle of a star Protosoa 
has equal suffrage with Man-Angel, O then, 
misfit Man-Angel fold closer your soul-wings 
lest they get plucked; roll up your veil of 
inner consciousness, for what communica- 
tion of angels can benefit beetles ? 


Half veiled in odic foles, those mystic gleams 

That round the throne of God are called Ze 
Deunts, 

But poets are the only earth mediums 

Thro’ which the white-stoled angels tell their 
dreams. 


MARIA WARD AND LAFAYETTE. 


Maria Ward was a fascinating woman. 
She could give to the simplest articles of 
dress an air of elegant refinement and grace 
that none of the wealthier women of the 
time were able to imitate. 

At a grand ball given to Gen. La Fayette 
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by the people of Richmond, Maria (then 
Mrs. Randolph) was present. She merely 
spoke to the General in passing, as the other 
guests did, but the next day, to her utter 
amazement, he called upon her. 

Cousin Polly was staying with Maria at 
the time, and she and Maria were in the 
sitting-room when the General. was an- 
nounced, | | 

Maria, she said, had just been out shopping, 
and was showing her a piece of coarse blue 
merino she had bought that morning for one 
of the children. 

She was dressed in a simple morning gown, 
but the General being already in the hall she 
could not escape. Cousin Polly managed to 
reach the next room, and she said that, as 
» she turned back, she was almost spellbound 
by the vision before her. 

Maria had dexterously wound herself in the 
piece of merino, and stood there superb asa 
new Cinderella, awaiting the General. He 
stayed an hour, and remarked afterward that 
Mrs. Randolph was by far the most elegant 
woman he had met in America. 


NOVEL-WRITING IN FRANCE. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 


For the writer of fiction the great and 
most immediate source of income is the 
feuilleton, which is so important a featur 
in French newspapers and magazines. 
‘“Every year the demand for fiction in- 
creases, and every year the space devoted by 
the newspapers to politics diminishes, except 
at rare intervals when some grave crisis oc- 
curs; but even then the feuilleton can never 
be sacrificed to political matter. During 
the last presidential excitement, for instance, 
the circulation of the Petit Journal ran up 
beyond the round million; but its political 
articles were neither longer nor more numer- 
ous than usual, and its two feuilleton novels 
occupied their allotted space, without rebate 
of a single line. These phenomena are per- 


haps to be attributed to the fact that the | 


attend to his civic duties; he will not be 
continuously a citizen; he is sick of politics, 
and will consent to pay serious attention to 
the affairs of the country only when persist- 
ent neglect has resulted in acrisis. During 
the past ten years, I have remarked this 
growing indifference of the French in polit- 
ical matters, and sometimes it seems as if 
the days were coming when politics will be 
considered a mere affair of routine, a simple 
matter of bureaucracy, requiring the services 
of superior employees, but not of the intel- 
lectual ete of the nation. However that 
may be, there exists an insatiable demand 
for fiction, by which the writers profit in the 
following: manner: first of all, a novel is 
published in a daily newspaper or in a per- 
iodical, which pays for the ‘‘ copy”’ at rates 
varying from two francs down to fifteen 
‘centimes a line; the novel is then published 
in the form of a book, and meanwhile a 
greater or less number of second and third 
rate journals republish it in feuilletons, pay- 
ing at the rate of not less than five centimes, 
or say one cent, a line; finally, some firm 
will republish the book in a popular illus- 
trated edition. For the collection of. dues 
in Paris and in the provinces, and for the 
prevention of infringement of copyright in 
foreign countries, the Author’s Society has 
its agents always on the watch; and so, 
thanks to tariffs and combinations which 
have now become traditions of the trade, 
Daudet and Zolo can make sure of earning 
100,000 francs by a novel, and that too 
within the year. * But the literary artists are 
not those whose earnings are most consider- 
able. The profits of a writer like Montépin 
are far greater. For instance, last year the 
Petit Parisien agreed to pay for a feuilleton. 
by this author at the rate of thirty cents a 
line, plus a percentage according to the in- 
crease of circulation which the publication 
of the work might give to the newspaper. 
The tariff was doubled by this arrangement, 
and Montépin received payment at the rate 
of sixty cents a line, the highest price on 
record. After the novel had been published 


Frenchman will not take the trouble to ! in the Petit Parisien, a publisher paid the 
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cess for a second-rate author, and a sale of 


author 60,000 francs for the right of repub- 
5000 copies entitles a novelist to begin to 


lication in two-cent weekly illustrated install- 
ments, while another pub- | 
lisher bought the right of 
issue in book-form. Such 
success and such profits as 
these are unknown to the 
literary novelists: but Mon- 
tépin will never enter the 
Academy, and his _ prose 
gives no employment to the 
critics. 

Thus far we have been 
talking about the princes of 
the literary profession; but 
when we come to writers of © 
the second and third rank 
the tale isdifferent,although, Ad MG J A NINH 
thanks to the Authors’ Soci- ji 6M a | z= 
ety, they enjoy acertain pro- AA NN , 7 
tection, and their lot is ren- 
dered more endurable than 
it might otherwise be. A 
writer of moderate talent 
may hope to receive at least 
thirty centimes a line for a 
novel which is accepted by 
a good Parisien journal, and 
the publication of a feuille- 
ton will bring him in say 
1500 to perhaps 5000 francs. 
But suppose that the author 
cannot obtain a turn in the 
newspapers, and that he has 
to dispense with the feuille- 
ton, and publish immediately 
inthe form of avolume. In 
this case, he may get from 
200 to 4oo francs for an 
edition; for the best tal- 
ents, after the masters, do 
not all obtain thirty cent- 
imes royalty per volume. 
The best possible conditions 
are sixty centimes royalty, 
one franc a volume being FROM ‘* ANCIENT HISTORY.” See Review. GINN & CO, 
reserved for a master like 
Daudet. Remember, also, that a sale assume the airs of a master. From these 
of 31500 copies is a considerable suc- | facts and figures it will be seen that the news- 


INTERIOR OF THE TEMPLE OF ZEUS AT OLYMPIA, 
(Reconstructed ty G. Rehlender.) 
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as inanimate differ from living things. The 
literary and scientific world recognized its 
value for students, but had no conception 
of its functions as a great educational 
agency. | Panizzi’s evidence before the 
Parliamentary Commission of 1836 brought 
the following ideas into bold relief :—‘ First, 
that the Museum is nota show, but an in- 
stitution for the diffusion of knowledge; 
second, that the Museum is a public depart- 
ment; third, that it should be managed with 
the utmost liberality.” It was gravely pro- 
posed in the old days by ‘a high personage’ 
that the Museum ought only to be open 
when the ‘most mischievous part of the 
population should be away,’ and it was 
also urged that it should be closed altogether 
in the summer months, on the plea that it 
would otherwise become ‘ unwholesome.’ 
Happily the committee came to a different 
conclusion, and decided once for all that 
the Museum was not a private establishment. 

‘*It is now open every day and up to late 
hours, whereas formerly those persons who 
wished to inspect the collections had to apply, 
in writing, to the porter, stating their names, 
condition, and residence; a demand which 
was submitted to the secretary, who decided 


whether such individuals should be allowed to - 


enter the sacred shrine. Not more than ten 
persons were admitted at a time, always ac- 
companied byacustodian. Atasignal given 
by a tinkling ofa bell, the party passed from 
one department to another like trains on the 
blocksystem. Fortunately we have changed 
all this. In one year alone, the number of 
visitors has reached a million, and yet the 
Elgin Marbles have not suffered, nor have the 
beards worn by our Assyrian friends been in 
any way desecrated. In 1845 a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed to inquire into the state 
of affairs,and among the good things done was 
the granting by the Treasury of an annualsum 
of £10,000 for purchasing books; from that 
date the Library increased at a rate unexam- 
pled in any other country. 


‘*In 1852 Sir Anthony Panizzi recommend- 


ed to Her Majesty’s Treasury the erection of 
anew Reading Room in the inner quadrangle 
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of the Museum. Thesumof £150,000 was 
granted for this work, and the Reading Room 
—which owes its admirable proportions to- 
the architect, Sydney Smirke—was opened 
to the public in 1857. Its busy scene 
compared to that of 1760 is a proof of the 
bustling and feverish spirit which prevades 
our present literature, and above all of the 
enormous trade of book-making now carried 
on amongst us. No sooner was this room 
finished than quiet ease and learned leisure 
vanished. ‘The diameter of the circle of the 
Reading Room is 140 feet, and the height 
to the apex of the roof 106 feet; thus in 
diameter it is inferior to the Pantheon at 
Rome by 2 feet, while it surpasses St. Peter’s 
by 1 foot, and St. Paul’s by 28 feet. The 
greater portion of the Library is constructed 
of iron weighing 4,200 tons, and the glass 
which covers the roof measures 60,000 
superficial feet. The Reading Room can 


-accommodate comfortably 360 readers, each 


person having 4 feet of lateral space allotted 
to him. In the centre are the catalogue 
tables. The hot-water pipes are arranged 
in radiating lines like the tables, and in 
summer the ventilation steam pipes, placed 
in the summit of the structure, ‘are heated in 
order to extract the foul air. There are 
nearly four miles of book presses, each 
press being eight feet high. Now assuming 
that the separate shelves could be arranged 
in line they would measure 25 miles. Again, 
assuming the shelves filled with books, which 
they will soon be, and each volume placed 
edge to edge, these books would stretch to 
over 25,000 miles, or more than three times 
the diameter of the globe.” 

Mr. Fagan next described in a very inter- 
esting way some of the chief literary and 
artistic treasures contained in, the British 
Museum, such as ‘‘’‘The Dictes and Sayings 
of the Philosophers,: Emprinted by me, 
William Caxton, at Westminster in 1477;” 
the first edition of ‘‘ Romeo and _ Juliet,”’ 
bequeathed to the Museum by David Garrick ; 
and the famous Indulgence issued by Pope 
Leo X. for the. re-building of St. Peter’s 
at Rome in 1517,the document which excited 
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the righteous indignation of Martin Luther, 
and so became the ‘‘germ which afterwards 
bore fruit in the Reformation.”’ 

_ In speaking of the newspaper department, 
the lecturer mentioned the fact that a copy 
of every newspaper published in the United 
Kingdom is sent by act of Parliament to the 
British Museum. ‘‘ The number received 
daily of course varies, but last year the 
“number received under the Copyright Act 
was 2,244, comprising 158,028 issues; of 
these 557 weré published in London and 
its suburbs, 1,338 in other parts of England 
and Wales, 206 in Scotland, and 143 in 
Ireland. Each paper is first filed and then 
bound in years, and this class of literature 
is largely consulted, indeed last year there 
were upwards of 14,000 readers, who exam- 
ined no less than 72,000 volumes.”’ 

Italy claims to have been the birthplace 
of modern journalism: the first sheet of 
paper containing news, according to Mr. 
_ Fagan, appeared in Venice in 1536, when a 

- manuscript known as ‘‘ The Gazzetta” was 
read aloud at particular sections once a 
month. ‘‘The word Gazzetta arises from 
the name of a very small Venetian coin, 
which was either the price of the newspaper 
or the fee charged for reading it.”’ 

Mr. Fagan drew attention to the great 
historical value of the documents preserved 
in the Department of Manuscripts, and gave 
a detailed account of some memorable State 
papers and famous autograph letters. His 
concluding remarks were devoted to the 
department with which he himself is officially 
connected, that of Prints and Drawings. 


He stated that it was doubtful when the 


art of engraving was introduced into Eng- 
land, but added that its earliest patron was 
Matthew Parker—Archbishop of Canterbury 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth—who died 
in 1575. The progress of line-engraving 
and etching was clearly indicated, and the 
lecturer concluded his extremely able ad- 
dress by some remarks on the constitution 
of the British Museum. ‘‘‘ The Board of 
Trustees consists of fifty members, but the 
power of patronage, with the exception of 
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that of Principal Librarian, is vested by Act of 
Parliament in the hands of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, and the 
Speaker of the House of Commons. Among 
the Official Trustees are included the Presi- 
dent of the Council, the First Lord of the 
Treasury, the five -principal Secretaries of 
State, the Lord Chlef Justice of England, 
and the President of the Royal Academy. 
There are also the Elected Trustees, and to 
attain that -honor has been called ‘Blue 
Riband of Literature.’ The staff of the 
Museum is composed of nearly four hundred 
persons, but this number does not include 
bookbinders, firemen, and laborers. The 
money spent in salaries and purchases is 
annually voted from Parliament; it generally 
amounts to £100,000. The Chief Official 
of the British Museum is the Principal 
Librarian, a name assigned in the Act of 
Parliament, although his duties have no 
more intimate connection with the Library 
than with any other department. He is 
appointed thus—the Trustees nominate two 
persons, always selected from the staff, one 
of whom is always chosen by the Sovereign.’’ 


At the last annual meeting of Berlin 


elementary teachers a comparison was made 


between the number of schools in Germany 
andin France. In Germany there are 3,718 
elementary schools for 1,280 ‘townships, 
about three schoolstoeach. For the 37,319 
county parishes and the 16, 403 manors, there 
are 30,300 schools, an average of .56 schools 
for each. In France the 36,400 communes 
have 67,300 government schools, so that 
France at present has proportionately more 
schools than any other country. Three- 
fourths of all the classes of the Prussian 
schools are mixed. In only 20,000 classes 
are the sexes separated. The principal sub- 
jects for discussion were—(r1) the deficiency | 
in the supply of teachers; (2) the excessive 
size of the classes; and (3) the decrease in 
the salaries. 


Envelopes for letters are mentioned by 
Swift, 1726; but they did not come into very 
general use for more than a century after. 
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SANS SOUCI. 


A SHEAF OF ORIGINAL POEMS. 


‘A VISION OF 1999. 


Dong-a-long! Dong-a-long! comes a slow and sol- 
emn song 

From the ivy-clad tower of an old time-ruined 
church; . 

And a quaint, wierd people gather ’neath the 
ancient steeple, 

And are greeted by an owl, from his high, moss- 
covered perch. 


While the muffled bell rings, and the owl discord- 
ant sings, 

They march in like soldiers from an unvictorious 
battle; 

Without hats and without shoes, they go unto their 
pews, 

- And everyone sits down with a strange, confusing 

. rattle. 


Up in the pulpit grins, with a smile that never 


. wins, 

A very quaint old dominie, of frame extremely 
slim; 

And says, with voice husky; ‘‘ My friends, it is so 
dusky, 

I fear I cannot see at all to read the opening 
hymn.” — | 


And then man, maid, and crone pulls off a crook- 


ed bone 

That sparkles with a gleam which is brightly 
phosphorescent; 

And on each window sill they hang them, grim 
and still, 


The rib-lights looking like the moon when hang- 
ing low and crescent. 


Like a winter wind that sighs through bare old 
trees, and dies 

In distance far away, and rising, gently blows 
again, 

‘Comes each quav’ring, chilly note, which seems 
to rise and float 

Up to the gloomy, cobwebbed roof, that echoes 
the refrain. 


Now the sound has ceased to flow; in a voice thin 
and slow, 
‘The preacher, with attenuated fingers beating time, 


Is speaking—strange to say—in a most peculiar 


way, 


His midnight sermon (can it be?) in smoothly 


flowing rhyme. one . > 


SERMON. . 


‘** Relics of departed glory, 

Loosely jointed, grim and hoary 
Dwellers of the under ground, 

What of pleasure have you found? 
Hollow cheeked with too much, fasting,— 
Worldly wisdom, never lasting, 

Finds not in your brain a page— 

Bald of head with too much age. 

‘Clean?’ I warrant—very clean! 

Obelisk was never seen 

Freer from the flesh than you; 

Yea, indeed, a polished crew. 

Lords of life, receive my greeting! 
Since your hearts have stopped their beating, 
And to you no more is breath, 

Fate has made you lords of death. 
Hollow headed, recollection 

Still is yours, and retrospection, 

Swifter than the wings of light, 

Brings your vanished dreams in sight. 
Dreams of honor, dreams of fame; 
Dreams that were not free from shame; 
Dreams that now their shadows cast, 
When the dreaming day is past. 


‘Welcome, welcome, politician! 

Sad, indeed, is your condition: 

If I read aright your groans, 

You would put no tax on bones. 

Once the slave of pleasing mammon,— 
Heavy dealer once in gammon 

With those society called rude,— 

Oh, lover of a platitude! 


‘* Here is our old money-king, 

But a blank-eyed, shaky thing, © 
Shorn of power, shorn of gold, 
Full of thoughts that are but mold. 
Can your knowledge, so profound, 


Build a railroad ’neath the ground ? 


No, e’en you’some thought sublime, 
Have dropped beneath the wheels of Time. 


‘‘ Madame with the shining head, 
Art still unto your pleasures wed ? 
Behold! the windows of your soul 
Let in the moonlight through each hole 
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Where Love once set a cunning snare 
Of colored liquid light so rare, 

To catch poor shallow-pated fools 
Who gazed into those dreamy pools. 


‘‘Leader of the working man, 
Can your head contain a plan 
That can cure this want of flesh? 
That can make the withered fresh? 
Sophist, turn your horny hand, 

~ And model o’er this grisly band, 


‘‘Bony signs of Time’s mutation, 
Would be leaders of a nation? 
Though your lofty plans miscarried, 
While upon the earth you tarried, 
Try upon this hollow host 

Flimsy scheming of a ghost. 


‘* Now stand you forth, my good McGlynn! 
Absolve this multitude from sin; 

Then go and portion off the earth, 

And we will come with shouts of mirth, 
King, poet, priest and president, 

And every other resident.”’ 


HYMN, 


‘Man is wicked, man is frail; 
Passing like the ev’ning gale; 
Like the morning zephyr’s breath, 
Cometh, goeth life and death. 
Cometh joy, cometh sorrow; 
Hope to-day, despair to-morrow; 
Life is but a dreaming spell,— 
Sighing, dying—heaven or hell.” 


There came low, plaintive moans from a large, 
bent stack of bones, 

Which said, ‘‘I know this is my often-scouted 

| sinners’ hell; 

For, bitter, bitter plight! the old dominie to-night 

Has never mentioned once the old-time charming 
infidel.” 


When this sad ghost had spoken, the midnight 
spell was broken; 

The shivering owl’s ‘‘too-hoo” was mingled with 
the sinner’s groan; 

And with a clanking sound, they crept beneath 
the ground, 7 

And pulled above their grisly heads, the coverings 
of stone. 


, BROOKLAND, D, C. JAMES EAstTus PRICE. 


THE ROSE AND THE MAID. 


In the heart of the rose lies a fountain 
Of sweetness unseen by the eye. 

In the heart of a maid lies a secret 
Unread by the earth or the sky. 


To the rose comes a busy bee sipping; 
She sips, but the sweetness abides. 
To the maid comes a gay lover wooing; 

He woos, and the secret divides. 


Ah! sweet rose, yielding sweets thou art sweeter; 
Thy giving enriches the flow. 

Ah! sweet maid, sharing secrets thou art meeter 
Thy pathway with beauty to strow. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. Jas. M, LEE. 


A SEA MELODY. 


I stood on the rocks at the sea-shore, 
Watching the ripples and curls 

Of the great waves as they rolled shoreward, 
To dash into showers of pearls. 


I watched them progressing, receding,— 
That wonderful ebb and flow 

Of the throbbing blue waves, white-crested, 
Restless and eager to grow. 


And as I stood gazing, I listened 
To the murmur of the sea,— 

A murmur that grew into music— 
A weird and sweet melody. 


It sung of the great ships it cradled; 
Of hearts that lived on the deep; 

It told of loved forms that lay hidden— 
Rocked to a long, dreamless sleep. 


But not sailors, nor crafts, nor ship-wrecks 
Seemed the burden of the strain, 

But the joy of its ceaseless action 
It most grandly did proclaim. 


It chanted the bliss of a strong heart ;— 
Of bounding hopefully on; 

Of rising in strength to face tempests: 
Of singing when storms were gone. 


It whispered the grandeur of doing; 
Of rousing men to believe 

That all honest labor is noble,— 
It murmured, ‘‘Achieve, achieve.” 


Bi Gas 
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QUAINT AND CURIOUS. A SKELETON POEM 


ee Boy, 
A BARREL OF WHISKEY. | — School, 

A drayman rolled forth from his cart to the street, Se ae 
A red-headed barrel, well bound and complete; 
And on it red letters, like forked tongues of flame, pa are Round 
Emblazoned the grade, number, quality, fame, : a Looks; 
Of this world-renowned whisky from sombody’s Skee Found, 

still, | eee Crook. 
Who arrested the grain on the way to the mill. 

eee Pin 
So there stood the barrel delivered, but I . ters Ends: 
Could see that a shadow was hovering nigh, Seats Thin, 
A sulphurous shadow that grew, as I gazed Ber Henda: 
Tothe form of Mephisto. Though sorely amazed, 
I ventured to question this imp of the realm, sii Chair, 
Where Vice is the Pilot, with Crime at the Helm; | ie eee REPO. 
And asked him politely his mission to name, . carrie ees | Ra re 12? 
And if he was licensed to retail the same 3 sneer ‘Swear!’ | 
Indentical barrel of whisky which he 
Was fondly surveying with demoniac glee? pe Quick, 
—— Stick, 

‘‘Oh, I never handle the stuff,” he replied, ——— Thick, 
‘‘ My partners mortal are trusty and tried; — -— Lick. 
Mayhap, peradventure you might wish to look 
At the invoice complete—I will read from this alee 3 Growl, 

book. gree Scowl, 
You will find that this barrel contains something wey Howl! 

more — Yow!l! 
Than forty-two gallons of whisky galore.” 
And ere I could slip but another word in, THE MITTEN. 
He checked it off gaily, this cargo of sin: 

FROM MOLLIE. 

‘*A barrel of headaches, of heartaches, of woes; THIS little mitt I hope will fit, 
A barrel of curses, a barrel of blows; ‘Tis for your hand intended. It 
A barrel of tears from a world-weary wife; sadvoucndie Yael eae wert 
A barrel of sorrow, a barrel of strife; send butone, and think l acted blind- 
A barrel of all-unavailing regret; ly. But one will do the best for you, 


And you may thank me kindly. It is 


A barrel of cares and a barrel of debt ; 
all wool of good stout yarn, Your yarns 


A barrel of crime and a barrel of pain; : ; 

: are all un common, And I am sure 
A barrel of hopes ever blasted and vain; a gladder gift was never sent by 
A barrel of falsehood, a barrel of cries woman; And bythis mitten you will 
That fall from the maniac’s lips as he dies; see That you I’ve not forgotten, And 


when you wear it think of me—lIt’s 
real. and not of cotton. I hope -to- 
night you will not write And say 
it is un- mated, And think it 


A barrel of terrors that grow with the night; only half a gift, And feel but half 
elated ; But if you find one will 


A barrel of hunger, a barrel of groans; notdo, And you can only rest 


A barrel of agony, heavy and dull; | 
| 
A barrel of orphans’ most pitiful moans; with two, With fingers 


A barrel of poison—of this nearly full; 
A barrel of poverty, ruin and blight; 


A barrel of serpents that hiss as they pass which are deft ones, 


From the bead on the liquor that glows in the Pil set to work, 
: And send to you 


glass. Another mitt— 
My barrel! My treasure! I bid thee farewell, both left 
Sow ye the foul seed, I will reap it in Hell!” ones. 


4; 


:: 
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MULTUM IN PARVO. 


The origin of the names of the months is 
thus given: 7 

January is of Latin origin, from the 
word Januarius, named by the ancient 
Romans in honor of their’ so-called *‘ god,” 
Janus, to whom this season of the yeaf was 
sacred. 

FEBRUARY finds its way into our calendar 
by one of the early kings of Rome, Numa. 
The Latin word Februarius is. derived 
from februm which, in the Sabine language, 
meant a ‘‘ purgative;’’ hence comes the noun 
Februra, which signified the Roman festival 
of lustration and expiation, celebrated on 
the 15th of the month, called, in conse- 
quence, February. 

March is named in honor of Mars, the 
Roman god of war. 

APRIL, which is the part of the year in 
which the buds appear and the whole earth 
apparently opens, derived its name from the 
Latin, Aprilis, and that from Aperire, which 
means to open. 

May is a name, the origin of which we 
owe to the Romans, in honor of Maia, the 
mother of Mercury and daughter of Atlas. 

JUNE is a name that all will readily think 
of when they read the history of the goddess 
Juno. In this month she seemed, from all 
accounts, to be greatly worshipped. 

JuLy is in honor of the great Roman, 
Caius Julius Cesar, who was born at this 

-season:of the year. 

AUGUST was named in honor of the great 
Roman Emperor, Augustus Cesar. Before 


- Ceesar’s time we have no account of August, 


only as sextilis, meaning sixth, and this was 
formerly the sixth month of the year. 
SEPTEMBER was the seventh month of the 
Roman year, as they commenced with March, 
and consequently derived its name from the 
‘Latin word septem, meaning seven. 
OcTOBER being the eighth month of the 
year, derives its name from octo, meaning 
eight. | 
NOVEMBER is from novem, meaning nine. 
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DECEMBER is from the Latin word decem, 
ten, it being the tenth month of the Roman 
year. 

The following description of the manner 
in which floating fields and gardens are 
formed in China was condensed from an 
article by Dr. Macgowan, which originally 
appeared in the China Review: ‘‘In the 
month of April, a bamboo raft, ten to twelve 
feet long and about half as broad, is pre- 
pared. The poles are lashed together with 
inserstices of an inch between each. Over 
this a layer of straw an inch thick is spread, 
and then a coating two inches thick of ad- 
hesive mud taken from the bottom of a 
canal or pond, which receives the seed. 
The raft is moored to the bank in still water. 
and requires no further attention. The straw 
soon gives way and the soil also, the roots 
drawing support from the water alone. In 
about twenty days the raft becomes covered 
with the creeper (/pomwa reptans), and its 
stems and roots are gathered for cooking. 
In autumn its small, white petals and yellow 
stamens, nestling among the round leaves, 
present a very pretty appearance. In some 
places marshy land is profitably cultivated 
inthis manner. Besides these floating vege- - 
table gardens there are also floating rice 
fields. Upon rafts canstructed as above 
weeds and adherent mud were placed as a_ 
flooring, and when the rice shoots were 
ready for transplanting they were placed in 
the floating soil, which being adhesive and 
held in place by weed roots, the plants were 
maintained in position throughout the sea- 
son. Therice thus planted ripened in from 
sixty to seventy, in place of one hundred, 
days. The rafts are cabled to the shore, 
floating on lakes, pools, or sluggish streams. 
These floating fields served to avert famines, 
whether by drought or flood. When other 
fields were submerged and their crops rotten, 
these floated and flourished; and when a > 
drought prevailed they subsided with the 
falling water, and while the soil around was 
arid, advanced to maturity. Agricultural 
treatises contain plates representing rows of 


a piece of serious advice? 
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extensive rice fields moored to sturdy trees 


on the banks of rivers or lakes which exist- 
ed formerly in the lacustrine regions of ‘the 
Lower Yangtsze and Yellow rivers. 

A Bible ‘‘imprinted by Bonham Norton 
and John Bell, deputies and assignees of 
Robert Barber, printer to the King’s Most 
Exellent Majestie; Anno, 1618,” is the prop- 
erty of Mrs. Annie Hadfield, daughter of 
Mrs. Sarah Brackenbury, of Maspeth, L. I. 
An exchange says: ‘‘Bound in the same 
volume is a work of 130 pages, entitled 


‘The Way to True Happiness; Leading to 


the Gate of Knowledge, or an entrance to 
Faith, without which it is impossible to 
please God. . . London, printed by Thomas 
Snodham for Thomas Panier, and are to be 
sold at his shop, Ivy Lane, 1615.’ And 
also ‘The whole Book of Psalmes, collected 
into English Meeter by Thomas Sternhold, 
John Hopkins and others, conferred with 
apt notes to sing them withall. London, 
printed for the companie of stationers, 1618.’ 
It is a work of great interest toa bibliophil- 
list and admirer of the antique. Its quaint 
little pages, old style print, long lower case 
s, use of the capital V for U and two V’s 
for W, and other old time typographical 
eccentricities indicate something of the prog- 
ress the art.of printing has made during the 
two and a half centuries since this book was 
issued.” 

The following is a characteristic postscript 
to an unpublished letter of Sir Walter Scott. 
It gives in a forcible form Scott’s well- 
known opinion of literature as a pro- 
fession. It is dated Feb. 2, 1828, when 
Scott was hard at work on ‘‘ The Fair Maid 
of Perth”: ‘‘ Will you excuse my offering 
Whatever pleas- 
ure you may find in literature, beware of 
looking to it as a profession, but seek that 
independence to which every one hopes to 
attain by studying the branch of industry 
which lies most within your reach. In this 
case you may pursue. your literary amuse- 
ments honorably and happily, but if ever 


‘reply. 
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you have to look to literature for an absolute 
and necessary support you must be degrad- 
ed by the necessity of writing whether you 
feel inclined or not, and besides, must suffer 
all the miseries of a precarious and depend- 
ent existence.’’ This letter was addressed 
to Rev. Charles Room, under the impression 
that Mr. Room, when a young man, pro- 
posed making literature a profession. ‘This, 
however, was not the case, as Mr. Room 
was at that time preparing to enter the 
Christian ministry. 

‘¢ Everybody who has read Dickens’ ‘Bleak 
House,’”’ says a writer in the Mew York 


Ledger, ‘‘remembers Poor Joe, the perse- 


cuted little’ crossing sweeper, who ‘knew 
nothing,’ and was continually being ordered 
by the police to ‘moveon.’ The other day, 
while examining a copy of the London 
Times of January, 1850, for avery different 
purpose, we happened upon the report of a 
police case which, in all probability, sug- 
gested to the novelist the character in ques- 
tion. A ragged lad, about twelve years old, 
having been. placed in the witness box, the 
presiding magistrate asked him if he knew 
who Satan was. ‘No, I-don’t,’ was the 
The justice was amazed. ‘ What 
do you know, my poor lad?’ said he. ‘I 
don’t know nothink,’ replied the urchin, 


‘only how to sweep acrossing.’ ‘And that 
is a]l?’ rejoined the magistrate. ‘ That’s 
all, sir. I sweeps a crossing.’ There can 


be little doubt, we think, that that wretched 
little waif who ‘ knew nothink—only how to 
sweep a crossing ’—was the original of Dick- 
ens’ ‘ Poor Joe.’”’ 

An almanac three thousand years old, 
found in Egypt, is in possession of the Brit- 
ish Museum. It was found on the body of 
an Egyptian, who had regarded it with as 
much reverence as he did the Egyptian Bible 
—‘‘The Book of the Dead.” The days 
are written in red ink on papyrus, in col- 
umns, and under each is a figure followed 
by three characters signifying the probable 
state of the weather for that day. 
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The postage stamp will celebrate its fif- 
tieth anniversary next year. As everything 
in existence, so the postage stamp had to be 
invented, and this invention is due to the 
printer James Chalmers, of Dundee, who 
died in 1853, and who finally with his system, 
the adhesive postage stamp, conquered the 
wholecivilized world. At first it was England 
who, fifty years ago, introduced the postage 
stamp, and who according to a decree, of 
December 21, 1839, issued the first stamps 
for public use on May 6, 1840. A year 
later they were introduced in the United 
States of North America and Switzerland, 
and again, a few years later, in Bavaria, Bel- 
gium and France. Oneof the most import- 
ant and valuable collections of postage stamps 
is in the German Imperial Post-office Mus- 
eum, which contains over 10,000 postage 
stamps and other postal delivery devices. 

According to Za Wature, Germany has 
the largest number of periodicals in Europe, 
5,500, of which 800 are dailies, out of more 
than 20,000 in the whole continent. Eng- 
land comes next with 3,000, of which 809 
are dailies. Then France, Italy, Austria— 
Hungary, Spain, and Russia, follow in the 
order here given. Out of about 3,000 jour- 
nals in Asia, 1,500 are credited to Japan, 
and most of the others are in British India. 
Africa seems to have but 200 newspapers, 
of which 30 appear in Egpyt, and the rest in 
the Europeancolonies. ‘The United States 
stands at the head of nations with 12,500 
newspapers, of which 1,000 are dailies. 
Canada has 700 and Australia is put down 
forthesame number. Lastly, the Argentine 
Republic is said to boast of 60. journals. 

It is reported from Japan that Viscount 
Ennomoto, the new Minister of Education, 
is devoting special attention upon the in- 
troduction of technical education into the 
primary schools of the Empire, and that he 
hasturned toItaly asa model. His scheme 
is to include technical education in the cur- 
riculum of the preparatory schools, and to 
give children technical training from the first. 
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The prayers in the little prayer-book 
which Mary of Scotland used on the scaf- 
fold are the handiwork of some rare fifteenth 
century scribe. They are written in Latin 
on vellum. The pages of the missal are 
exquisitely illuminated with elegant borders 
of fruit, flowers, and birds. ‘They are also 
decorated with thirty-five miniatures by a 
Flemish artist, pieces of elaborate workman- 
ship. The little book rests in the original 
oak boards, covered with silk, now much 
worn, in which it was originally bound. 

There is a little green mound and humble 
marble slab in a secluded corner of Otter- 
bein Cemetery, about twelve miles north of 
Columbus, Ohio, which marks the grave of 
the author of that famous ballad, ‘‘ Darling 
Nellie Gray.’”’. A visitor to the spot learns 
from the inscription on the stone that it is 
the last resting place of Benjamin Russell 
Hanby. The seclusion of the tomb, the 
neglect shown it by all, save a few relatives, 
and the general ignorance of its location, 
form another illustration of the forgetfulness 
of the human race. 


HISTORICAL. 


The tea-tree was first taken to England from 
China about the year 1768. 


The Egyptians formerly worshipped cats,and put 
a noble Roman to death for killing one by mistake. 


Gloves were in use in very early times. . The. 
Glovers’ Company of London was incorporated in 
1550. 

The present style of riding for ladies on a side- 
saddle was introduced by the wife of Richard II., 
of England. 


The New York Crystal Palace was first opened 
to the public on July 14th, 1853. It was destroyed 
by fire October 5th, 1858. 


The use of we by kings was begun by King John 
in 1199. Before that time sovereigns used the sin- 
gular person /in all their edicts. 


Chili declared its independence of Spain Sept. 
Io, 1810, and by the decisive victory over the royal 
forces at Chacabuco, Feb. 12, 1817, broke forever 
the Spanish connection. , 
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Sleeping, or taking tobacco on the ‘‘ Lord’s Day 
in the time of the public exercises,” in 1662, was 
punished by the authorities of Portsmouth, N. i, 
with imprisonment in a cage. 


‘The first auction ever held was in Great Britain, 
in 1700, when Elishur Yale, a Governor of Fort 
George, in the East Indies, publicly sold the goods 
he had brought home with him to the oe 
bidder. ; 

The first paper in the Old Dominion (Virginia) 
was the Virginia Gazette, published at Williams- 
burg, by William Parks, weekly. It appeared in 
1736, and was long the only paper published in 
the colony. 


Feminine names were frequently conferred on 
male infants in France and Spain, the two generally 
chosen being Maria and Anne. As recently as 
1861 the infant:son of Don Sebastian, of Spain, re- 
ceived, among other names, those of Marie Isabel. 


There are parts of Egypt in which rain never 
falls; other places where it falls lightly about once 
in four years; and there are two great rainless dis- 
tricts of two or three millions of square miles, the 
one including the north of Africa, and the other 
Mongolia and its neighborhood. 


Tuileries is derived from the word Zuzle, a tile, 
because tiles were made on the spot where the 
palace now stands. Catharine de Medici began 
the building in 1564, and Louis XIV. completed it 
in 1654. The grounds and gardens were laid out 
by Lenotre, a celebrated gardener. 


During the three hundred and fifty years that 
the Palace of the Tuileries has been a royal dwell- 
ing, no French sovereign has died within its walls, 
and ever since 1588 every French sovereign who 
has made the Tuileries his abode has been com- 
pelled, at some time or other, to quit the shelter of 
its roof. 


Tontines, loans given for Life Annuities, were 
invented by Laurence Tonti, a Neapolitan. They 
were first set on foot at Paris to reconcile the people 
to Cardinal Mazarin’s government, by amusing 
them with the hope of becoming suddenly rich. 
Tonti died in the Bastile after seven years’ im- 
- prisonment. 


Sheriffs in England, in ancient times, were gen- 
erally men of high rank and great power. To 
them the king usually intrusted his castles and 
manors lying within their bailiwick. They fur- 
nished these castles with ammunition and other 
necessaries, and stocked and improved the manors. 
They were also charged with the performance of 
many special duties. 


Wedgewood ware derives its name from Josiah 
Wedgewood, of Staffordshire, Eng., who produced 
a fine species of pottery and porcelain in 1762. 


Discoveries in the ruins of Pompeii prove that 
the ancient Romans used window glass; but for 
centuries the houses of our ancestors were without 
window glass, the place of which was frequently 
supplied with waxed linen or oiled paper. At the 
end of the last century there were still men whose 
occupation it was to paste oiled paper into window 
sashes. Horn was also used as a substitute for 
glass. 


The name of Mohammed’s first wife was Kadi- 
jah. He was twenty-five years old when he mar- 
ried her, and during her lifetime had no other 
wife. The burst offeeling by which he was over- 
come when, years after, he alluded to her death 
is well known. He said: ‘‘ There never can bea 
better! She believed in me when men despised 
me, she relieved my wants when I ‘was eer and 
persecuted by the world.” 


The champion birth-room of America is in the 
house now occupied by Francis Gibson, in Spring 
township, Perry county, Pennsylvania, in which 
occurred the births of John B. Gibson, chief-justice 
of the supreme court of Pennsylvania; George 
Gibson, commissary of the United States; Dr. John 
Bernheisel, the Mormon who first represented the 
Mormons in Congress; Hon. John Bigler, governor 
of California from 1852 to 1855; and Hon. William 
Bigler, Governor of Pennsylvania from 1852 to 
1855. | 

The Ultra Bonapartists assert that the dynasty 
of Napoleon has never ceased, and the late emperor 
was not the third, but the fifth of his race. They 
calculate in this way, that although Napoleon, by 
his abdication in 1814, renounced for himself and 
his heirs all claim tothe throne, yet by act of 1815 
he abdicated in favor of his son, whom he declared 
Napoleon II., and whose claims were recognized 
by the French Chambers. By a decree of the 
Senate in 1804 the imperial dignity was declared 
to be vested in Napoleon and his male heirs, and 
failing these in his brother Joseph and his male 
heirs, or failing these in his brother Louis and his 
male heirs. Now according to this decree, the 
crown, on the death of Napoleon, devolved on his 
brother Joseph, and he dying without issue, on his 


brother Louis, ex-king of Holland, who was suc-. ° 


ceeded by his son Louis Napoleon; so, according 
to this, the line of succession stands thus: 1804, 
Napoleon I., abdicated 1815; 1815, Napoleon II., 
died 1832; 1832, Joseph, died 1844; 1844, Louis, 
died 1846; 1846, Napoleon III., died 1873. 
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Morphia was discovered in opium by Sertiirner 
in 1803. 

Daniel Lambert was the heaviest man that 
ever lived, He exhibited himself.in London in 
1806, and died in 180y, weighing upward of 720 
pounds. 


The Father of Chaldean History was Berosus, a 


Chaldean priest, who lived in the time of Alexander | 


the Great and his immediate successors. Hetrans- 
lated the history of his native country, Chaldea or 
Babylonia, into the Greek language, and dedicated 
the work to Antiochus, one of the Greek Kings of 
Syria. He professed to have derived the materials 
for his history from the archives of the temple. 
We know of his work principally through the frag- 
ments of Polyhistor and Apollodorus, two writers 
of the first century before the Christian era, who 
are quoted by Eusebius and Lyncellus. The his- 
tory embraced the mythsand traditions of the early 
ages, a description of Babylonia, and a chronolog- 
ical list of its kings down to Cyrus. | His earliest 
historical date is placed by Rawlinson about 2458 
B. C., and he speaks of 132 kings who reigned be- 
tween that time and 538 B. c. The historical 
- chronology of Berosus is to a degree confirmed by 
the inscriptions which have been discovered in 
Babylonia and Assyria, and, as far as they 
touch upon each other, by the Hebrew records. It 
is generally accepted as tolerably authentic by 
-scholars, _ ; 


The ancients had a way of hustling up work that 
we of modern times might well envy. While the 
historians mostly leave us in the dark as to the 
specific means of accomplishing great tasks, yet 
the results are given, from which we may infer 
that the ancients had matters wellin hand. When 
the Romans were besieging ancient Athens, both 
sides took an active part in the assault and defense, 
respectively, and made things lively. During the 
progress of the siege the Romans undermined a 
portion of the massive wall of the city, propping 
up the roof of the excavation with beams of wood 
until a large area was ready tobe tumbled.. Then 
combustibles being disposed within the excavation, 
fire was applied, which burned the beams, and a 
_ large section of the wall tumbled with a terrific 
crash. We are informed that during the night 
following, the Athenians built a wall of crescent 
shape, inward from the collapsed portion, and the 
Romans were discouraged at the prospect and 
abandoned the siege. This is only one of the 
many examples that might be cited, showing the 
ability of the ancients not only to plan but to exe- 
cute. 


a small one made for table ornament. 
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POPULAR SCIENCE. 


Lyons, France, is completing the world’s biggest | 
dam, begun acentury ago. It is 1,000 feet long, 
175 feet high, and the foundations are too feet 
deep. 

Ladies who surround the stems of their corsage 
boquets with moistened powdered willow charcoal, 
which may in turn be wrapped in moss or cotton, 
will find their flowers remaining fresh long after 
the departure of all beauty from those of their 
less thoughtful neighbors. . 


The hotel Bernina, at Samaten, Switzerland, is 
situated near a waterfall, which for some time has 
been utilized to supply lightin the hotel. During 
the long days of summer, the light is only required 
for an insignificant time every day, and the pro- 
prietor conceived the idea of employing the force 


otherwise wasting itself to supply heat for culi- 


nary purposes. This has been carried out bya 
series of resistance wires, which are heated to a 
red heat by the current, and replace the fires hith- 
erto used, with great comfort and convenience, 
besides saving the fuel. 


The illuminated fountains are making their way 
in Paris. It is now proposed to place two of them 
in the Place de. la Concorde, and already M. 
Menier, the rich chocolate manufacturer, has had 
The appa- 
ratus which makes the fountain work is com- 
posed of several circles pierced with holes, through 
which the water escapes in jets. These circles 
are placed abovea hollow inthe table furnished 
with electrical lamps. Between the light and the 
water are various frames of different colored glass, 
and a very simple mechanism is required to obtain 
divers colored sheaves of water, the same as at the 
Champ de Mars. 


M. Eiffel, being interviewed as to the possibility 
of building the proposed bridge across the British 
Channel,said that at the present day there were very 
few things impossible. However, he was unwil- 
ling to declare that he was positively sure engineers 
could overcome the technical difficulties, which are 
immense owing to the strong current and frequent 
tempests. Besides, it was proposed to do some- 
thing that had never yet been done, and therefore 
it was not well to be too positive that the enterprise 
could be accomplished. The eminent engineer 
seemed to think that the tunnel was the more feas- 
ible project for establishing rapid communication 
between the two countries. 
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The Lancet, in discussing the excessive use of 
opium by the late Wilkie Collins, says: ‘‘ Over- 
work produces exhaustion in all cases. Physio- 
logical laws cannot be set at defiance. So far as 
‘opium is concerned, it undoubtedly diminishes 
the susceptibility to external stimuli, and hence 
may enable a man, whose attention is diverted by 
pain, to obtain relief, and perhaps to concentrate 
his thoughts more fully upon some particular 
point; but, as a mental stimulant, its employment 
is to be deprecated as unsound and dangerous. 
The constant need engendered by its use does 
not strengthen the position of a stimulant, so 
often erroneously claimed for this drug.” 

The county of Prince Edward, Ontario, is 
almost an island naturally. It is situated in Lake 
Ontario, almost due north from the city of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. On the west side of West-lake, in the 
southwest part of the county, is a large range of 
sand hills or dunes, about one hundred and fifty 
feet high, of the purest sand, but which the local 
builders declare is poor for making into mortar, 
because there is no grit to it, the edges of each 
grain of sand being rounded by the constant mo- 
tion of the surface sand by wind and water. In 
summer, in the hottest season, on the east side of 
these dunes, depressions are seen, also cracks, and 
the natives can at any time find plenty of ice and 
‘snow by digging in such places, which being 
deposited in winter are covered over by the ever- 
shifting sand, and thus Nature forms an ice-house 
for herself. | 

Charles Lamb was possibly not far wrong, says 
The Horological Journal, when he conjectured that 
Adam had a sun dial in Paradise. Dials are prob- 
ably older even than alchemy. The Babylonians 
had them, though the Egyptians, that wondrous 
people who knew most of the things the moderns 
have re-discovered, seem not to have used them. 
The Babylonians gave them to the Greeks; the 
Greeks to the Romans; and Emperor Trajan is 
credited with an epigram upon the art of dialing. 
Naturally dials are most frequent in lands where 
the sun shines, as a matter of course, and notasa 
rare complacence. French and Italian Gardens 
are fullof them. To the walls of sunny chateaux 
they are fixed in hundreds. In the old days, 
when there was time for sentiment, and room for 
it, sun dials were favorite gifts from great person- 
ages to one another,—from people to princes, and 
from princes to people. Cosmo de Medici, whose 
fitful humors so angered Benvenuto Cellini, gave 
one to the Florentine students of astronomy; and 
on the wall of Santa Maria Novella it still marks 
the time of day. 


plate and duly puts his penny in the slot. 
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More than 170,000 miles of telephone wire 
are in operation in the United States; over 
these 1,025,000 messages are sent daily. 


Edward Bellamy, the author of ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward,” has just written a fanciful sketch entitled, 


“With the Eyes Shut,” in which he describes an 


approaching phonographic age. The uses which ° 
are found for the phonograph are novel and amus- 
ing. Passengers on railway trains are supplied 
with phonographic literature so that their eyes are 
not injured by reading in a jolting coach. The 
names of the stations are announced by phono- 
graph in clear tones which form a striking con- 
trast to the incomprehensible gibberish of the 
ordinary brakeman. Mr. Bellamy describes a 
night’s experience in a hotel. He was startled 
from his dreams by the sound of a voice. He 
continues: ‘‘ What had startled me was the voice 
of a young woman who could not have been 
standing more than ten feet from my bed. If the 
tones of her voice were any guide, she was not 
only a young woman, but a very charming one. 
‘My dear sir,’ she had said, ‘ you may possibly be 
interested in knowing that it now wants justa 
quarter of three.’”’ His terror vanished when he 
discovered that the voice issued from a clock which 
was equipped with a phonographic announcing 
apparatus. | 


The latest development of automatic. machines 
will take the form of a self-acting photographic 
apparatus. The ingenious contrivance, which 
will be offered to the public some time in Decem- ' 
ber, is the invention of a Spanish genius. In out- 
ward appearance the machine is very similar to 
the innumerable engines for luring the humble 
penny from a curious public that may be seen at 
any London terminus. The mechanism is simple. 
The person to be operated upon stands on an iron 
This 
brings into play the machinery; the cap is re- 
moved from the lens, at which the ‘‘subject” is 
expected to look steadily during the few seconds 
of exposure. Then, by a remarkably rapid pro- 
cess lasting from two and a half to three minutes, 
the photograph is developed and ejected from the 
machine. The photograph is not, of course, on 
the sensitized paper (which would require at least 
twenty-four hours for its development); but it is 
developed on a metal plate—some preparation of 
tinfoil probably—and is really an improved form 
of Daguerreotype. The proprietors of the patent 
evidently think that ‘‘there is money in it,” as 
they have given an order for 2,000 machines toa _ 
well-known firm in West Bromwich. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


“The Life Work of the Author of ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’” by Florine Thayer McCray. 


I2mo, pp. 440, with 11 illustrations. This 
is not strictly a biography but rathera sketch 


of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s literary career,. 


with a commentary and criticism on each of 
-herworks. This gifted and famous woman’s 
work were so many that few can be expected 
to have read them all; yet many would be 
glad to know more about them, and to these 
people the volume before us will commend 
itself. The book contains a digest of opin- 
ions by eminent reviewers of Mrs. Stowe’s 
works; an account of her travels, methods 
of work, personal appearance, and immense 
sale of her works; and also the bitter opposi- 
tion aroused by the publication of her honest 
convictions—especially by the heavy blow 
she dealt against slavery in ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 


Cabin,” and her telling denunciation of high- 


toned corruption in her vindication of Lady 
Byron, ‘‘The Life-Work”’ is written in a 
fluent, popular vein, which will make it fas- 
cinating to the young, while its inspiring 
lessons will be profitable to all. The auth- 
ors admiration for her celebrated friend 
does not close her eyes to certain defects 
and eccentricities, for which great writers 
are often noted. Ina word, this is a most 
entertaining volumé, and most admirably 
adapted to help those who have not the time 
to make for themselves so thorough an ac- 
quaintance with the literary life of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls. 


‘¢ Every Day Biography; a Collection of 
Brief Biographies arranged for every day of 
the year,” by Amelia J. Calver. 12mo, pp. 


378. 


ne, Bs % 


This birthday book differs from those | 


heading of each date of the year, the names 
of eminent persons born on that day, chief 
attention being given to the distinguished of 
modern times. Would you know for instance 
what persons of eminence were born on the 
20th of May, turn to the page on which that 
date occurs, and you will find Henry Percy 
(‘‘ Hotspur’’), Dorothea P. Madison, David 
Dudley Field, John Stuart Mills, Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, Rose Hawthorne Lathrope, 
each of these having a short sketch, indicat- 
ing the nature of his or her distinction. A 
very full index is given, in the arrangement 
of which the author has shown unusual 
cleverness; she has provided an alphabetical 
division and alsoan analytical. Inthe latter 
the characters are distributed under headings 
indicative of their several pursuits or depart- 
ments of special prominence. This is in 
many respects a very useful volume, and the 
labor of its preparation must have been 
great. As the author states in the title, it 
is very suitable for the teacher, student, and 
reading circle, and a good addition to any 
book shelf. New York: Fowler & Wells 


$1.50. 
EDUCATIONAL. 


‘¢ School Hygiene; or the Laws of Health 
in relation to School Life,” by Arthur 
Newsholme, M.D., is a book of 140 pages, 
contains in fourteen chapters a great deal of 
information such as a manager of a school 
or class would be glad to have at hand, not 
only for asingle perusal but also for reference 
and authority. The sanitary requirements 
of buildings and class-rooms are discussed 
in a comprehensible manner, and the hygiene 
of school-life is presented with imminent 
clearness. It isa practical work that should 
accomplish much good in the direction 
of preserving the health of children. Boston: 


hitherto published. It comprises under the | D. C. Heath & Co. 50 cents. 


Answers to Questions in this number will appear in the February issue. 


THE ROYALTY: OF JEWISH HISTORY. 
CLARA F. HARRIS. 


1. What queen was deprived of her throne 
by her son because of her idolatry? 

2. What king beat down a city and sowed it 
with salt ? 

3. The legal heir to the throne of Judah was 
-hid by his aunt for six years in the house of God 
to escape a murderous hand. Who was the 
woman? and who was the future king? 

4. Which king built him an ivory house? 

5. What king of Babylon put out the eyes of 
a captured king of Judah? | 

6. Who was the last king of Judah? 

7. Who was the last king of the ten tribes of 
Israel? 

8. What king began to reign when he was 
eight years old? 

g. What king shut up the temple of God? 

Io. What king commanded that eighty-five 
priests be slain with the sword? 

Ir, What woman, upon the death of her son, 
king of Judah, murdered her grandchildren, and 
usurped the kingdom? 


12. What king brought water straight down to: 


the west side of the City of David? 

13. Who slew his seventy brothers and pro- 
claimed himself king of Israel ? 

14. The blood of what queen was given to the 
dogs by a rebel general? 

15. What Canaanite king cruelly cut off the 
thumbs and great toes of seventy conquered 
kings, and was subsequently captured and made 
to suffer the same cruelty? | 

16. What king established an itinerant min- 
istry? 

17. Who was king of Sodom at the time of its 
destruction? fo a 

18. A certain king was smothered by his serv- 
ant. Who was he? 


19. What ancient king employed dromedaries 


as mail carriers? 
20. What king of Israel committed suicide? 
and how? . 


21, What queen made a great feast? 

22. What king said of a defeated king, ‘‘ How 
are the mighty fallen”? Who was the defeated 
king? 

23. What king lost a thousand chariots in 
battle, and who captured them? 

24. What king in his vain glory took a census 
of his people? . 

25. What king traded in apes and peacocks? 


BOTANICAL QUERIES. 
C. H, CHASE 


1. What plant signifies ‘‘ first of plants’’? 

2. What two flowers. did St. Louis of France 
use as a device in his ring? 

3. What were they emblematic of? 

4. What is the common name for agrimony? 

5. What class does the Aya-pana belong to? 

6. What is the common name of the bead 
tree? 
7. From what does it derive the name of 
bead ?- : 


8. What is the word ‘‘celandine”’ derived 
from? 

g. The cherry-laurel is a native of what coun- 
try? 


10. When was it introduced into Europe? 

11. What name is sometimes given to ‘cin- - 
chona? 

12. What is the native name of columbo! 

13. What is the general name of crowfoot? 

14. What plant is called ‘‘carpenter’s square” ? 

15. What plant has received the name of 
‘*soldier’s herb” ? 

16. What tree produces the frankincense of 
commerce? ; 

17. What name is sometimes given to the 
queen of the meadow? ; 

18. What species of sarsaparilla is found in the 
South? | 3 

1g. What plant is used to color port wine? 

20. What does rhubarb derive its name from? 

21. What is the local name of the ground ivy? 

22. What genus of flowering bulbs derive their 
name from a Latin word meaning ‘‘a sword”’? 
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23. What country is the guelder-rose a native 
of? 

24. What plant is supposed to have sprung 
from the tears of Helen? ) 

25. ‘What is the only English species of the 
clematis? . 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 


26. Name Becket’s Murderess. 

27. What led to the conquest of Ireland? Give 
date. 

28. At the coronation of what king were the 
Jews stripped, plundered and burned?) Why? 

29.. What armies met on the plains of Vezelay? 

30. Who was the ‘‘ Melech Rie’? 

31. Who killed a duke of Austria? 

32. Who was Robin Hood ? 

33. Who were the Plantagenets? Why were 
they so called ? What was their general character? 

34. Who was the ‘‘ Maid of Brittany” ? 

35. What king of England was excommuni- 
cated ? 

36. Who was the ‘‘ Beggar King”? 

37. How many pounds of steel] are there in the 
head of King Richard’s battle axe? 
_ 38. When was the first libel law 
England? 

39. What are the Paston Letters? . 

40. When do we first hear of taverns in 
England? What were ‘‘ale wives” ? 

41. Where was the abode of Friar Bacon? For 
what was he remarkable? 

43. Who was ‘‘Blind Harry”? Of what dis- 
tinguished man did he tell? 

43. Who was John Balliol ? 

44. Who was styled Custos regnt Scottie’ ? 

45. Who fought the battle of Falkirk? 

46. In what castle were heard the ‘‘ shrieks of 
an agonizing king”? Who was the king? 

47. What was the Salic law? Where did it 
originate? What English king tried to apply it? 

48. Who fought the battle of Slzys ? 

49. How often did the English conquer France? 
In what battles? | 

50. What are the legends concerning the cele- 
brated order of Zhe Garter as found in the Black 
Book and in Froissarts’ Chronicles ? 


made in 


ANCIENT EGYPT. 
URETTA MC ALLISTER. 


51. Where did Pythagoras probably derive his 
theory of sounds? 

52. Has modern science proved his theory true 
or false? 


+ 


53. What special law governed all artizans? 

54. What was considered the cardinal virtue? | 

55. How was falsehood regarded ? 

56. They had public weighers and scribes ; 
what was the penalty for false scales or weights, 


-and for scribes who kept false accounts or forged 


signatures ? 

57. How wasa calumniator of the dead pun- 
ished ? 

58. What was the sphinx supposed to repre- 
sent? 

59. When the sphinx combined head of man 
and body of lion, of what was it the symbol? 

60. Describe the ancient Egyptian stage. 

61. Name four animals which were held in 
great reverence throughout the whole land. 

62. How was the death of a cat regarded? 

63. How were ostrich feathers regarded, and 
of what were they the symbol ? 

64... What were some of the principal manu- 
factures ? 

65. Of what material were mirrors made? 

66. When was the origin of medicine ? 

67. What was the medical skill of the Egyptians. 
as compared with that of contemporary na- 
tions? ‘ 

68. ‘‘ The noblest effort of architectural magnifi- 
cence ever produced by the hand of man” is what 
and where located ? 

69. How old is the art of glass-making ? > 

70. When did Egyptian art receive its death- 
blow ? 

71. To what use was glass applied besides 
beads and fancy work? 

72. Ancient literature—was it extensive and 
various, or the reverse ? 

73. Of all the religious works, which was the 
most important? | bes 

74. How old was the above work, and where 
was it found? 

75. In what respect was it similar to our own 
scriptures? 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
AMANDA COLE, 


51. Who was the most celebrated of French 
dramatists ? | 

52. Is ‘‘simile”’ an original figure of English ? 

53. What Shakespearian play is called ‘‘ The 
tragedy of a problem”? 

54. What are the two best examples in English 
of the pastoral drama? 

55. Who called the opera ‘‘the anarchy of 
arts”? Ae 
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56.. What is the best example of the mask in 
English ? 

57. Who was the greatest English (a) satirist, 
(b) humorist ? 

58. Which of Milton’s writings show the first 
evidence of Puritanism ? 


59. What rhetorical figure did Dryden and Pope 


use to excess? 

60. What is the greatest epic poem in English? 

61. In what century did didactic poetry first 
appear? 

62. In what tiene and by whom was ‘‘ The 
Sphynx” written? 

63. What poem, written about a century anda 
half after the Norman conquest, contains thirty 
thousand lines of half verses ? 

64. What two eighteenth century poets were 
the most inventive ? 

65. What two men wrote Rhyming Sa SIOD 
in the thirteenth century ? 


66. What is the most perfect Epos preserved? | 


67. What is the finest allegory ever written? 

68. Upon what poem is Tennyson’s ‘ Idylls of 
the King”’ based? 

69. In whose reign did pastoral poetry flour- 
ish ? 

70. What great poet wrote upon divorce? 

71. What age was rich in short humorous 
poems? 

72. With what race did the hymn originate? 

73. Who is the American lyric poet ? 

74. By whom was the sonnet introduced into 
English ? : 

75. Who were the greatest of French wits and 
$atirists. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERA TURE. 


G, A. MENDUM, 


76. Whowrote the Excursion? 

77. What novel is a faithful picture of the times 
of Savonarola? | 

78. Who wrote the Fitz-Boodle Papers? 

79. Who wrote Homo Sum? 

80. Who wrote the Mudfog Papers? 

81. Who wrote Sir Percival ? 

82. In what poem do we hear of the witch 
Lorrinite? 

83. Who is the hero of Ben-hur? 

84. Who is the heroine of Old Mortality? 

85. For what biography is Stanley noted? 

86. Who wrote Dimitri Roudine? 

87. Who wrote the Bride of Abydos? 

$8. What was the motto of Descartes? 


89. Whom did Elizabeth say was the jewel of 


_ her dominicns? 


go. What was Montaigne’s motto? 
91. By whom was Ariosto crowned aneaaie? 
92. What is the great poem of Camoens? 
93. Who wrote Tartufe? | 
94. What French poet died in 1711? 
95. Who wrote Tristram Shandy? 
96. Who wrote Esprit des Lois? 
97- Who wrote Titan? 
.98. Name Carlyle’s prose epic? 
99. What American and what English historian 
died in 1859? 
100, Who has been called the ‘‘myriad-minded”? 


MASKED PLAYERS. 
WM. EMMETTE COLEMAN, 


76. Small dwellings. 

77. An unheated receptacle for ships. 

78. Accity in Italy. © 

79. An Evangelist, and the English surname 
par excellence. 

80. Two authors, each the wales of several 
volumes of the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana. 

81. Hebraize. 

82, An elongated JZater. 

83. <A fairy, a-place of worship, and the prevail- 
ing fashion. 

84. <A mistress. 

85. A kind of farmer. 

86. An industrious insect. 

87. A battle, a Scotch name, and a character 
in Shakespeare’s Richard III. | 

88. A county in Ireland, and what the Irish © 
people for centuries have desired to possess. 

89. That portion of Romeo which Juliet would 
perhaps have most preferred to have been other- 
wise. 

90. An English franchise. 

gt. A bootmaker’s utensil and a weight. 

92. A pathetic character in Dickens. 

93. Principal in a famous English divorce case. 

94. A popular comic song. 

gs. A leading female character often essayed 
ine aébutantes, a church dignitary and a noted South- 
ern congressman, 

96. A woman mentioned tn the Bible. 

97. Acereal and an English name used both as _ 
surname and as Christian name. 

98. A floral upright support. 
| gg. Two lexicographers combined. 

100. Forty-three American authors of note (ex- 
clusive of names previously mentioned.) 
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ANSWERS. 


Answers to Questions that appeared in the October number, 


ANCIENT EGYPT. 
URETTA MC ALLISTER. 


1B... 3000. : 

2. Supposed to be an Asiatic people partly 
amalgamated with the African tribes. 

3. The intellectual vigor of the former, and 
the vital force of the latter produced a wonderfu] 
' Civilization. | 

4. Chocolate or red pepper. 

5. Between 3000 and 4000 B. Cc. 

6. Three. Hieroglyphic, hieratic and demotic. 

7. The hieratic. 

8. Menes, the first king. 

g. Menes, who ascended the throne 2320 B. Cc. 

to. Menes turned the course of the Nile, and 
placed Memphis in its ancient bed. 

II. B.C. 1920. A famine in Canaan. 

12... Plato. 

13. From the priests of Egypt. 

14. Rameses II, or the Great. 

15. Cecrops. B.C. 1556. 

16. Progressive. 

17. They believed the soul remained with the 
body till it decayed. The longer it was preserved 
the shorter would be its journey through animals. 

18. The physicians. Three. 

19. Moses. 

20. Queen Nitocris. 
and flaxen hair. 

21. King Solomon. 

22. Queen Nitocris. 
of her brother, and fearing the people, she took 
her own life by suffocation. 3 

35. B,. C. 1706. 

24. During the reign of Rameses II, or the 
Great, ascended the throne B. C. 1355. 

25. Thales, Solon, Pythagoras and Plato. 


She had fair complexion 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
AMANDA COLE. 


1. In 1576 by James Burbage. 

2. Sens.” 

3. Writings believed to beas old as 2000 B.C, 
They form part of the sacred books of the Brah- 
minic religion. — | 


She killed the murderers © 


4. ‘‘ All for Love.” : 
5. Milton’s writings fall into three periods: 
(1) Early verse period, ending 1638; (2) Prose 
period, from 1638 to Restoration; (3) Later verse 
period, from Restoration to end of his life. 
6. A free translation of the Physiologus of 
Thetbaldus in Latin verse. : 
7. English weigh, Greeks measured their syl- 
lables. 
8. King Alfred. Eighth Century. 
g. Used for casting lots, prophesying, and 
marking weapons of war. / 
10. Seventh and eighth centuries. 
11, Synonymous; strictly, Old English correct 
term. King Alfred’s time speaks of national 


tongue as English. Becla, 4—24, ‘‘ History of © 


Church,” speaks of Anglo-English, meaning both 
Anglos and Saxons—not two different languages, - 
but two dialects of one language. 

12. Milton’s ‘‘ Massacre in Piedmont,” Keat’s 
‘¢On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer,” and 
Wordsworth's ‘‘On Milton.”’ 

13. .Aristotle, — 

14. Swinburne. 

I5. Rousseau. 

16. Drama was taken out of the Church and 
acted for people on festive days; these mysteries, 
miracles and moral plays. The Mysteries were 
taken from the Gospels. 

17. ‘*Seneca’s Travels.” 

18, Mark Antony’s speech, ‘‘ Julius Cesar.”’ 

Ig. The great revival of Shakespeare. 

20. Rousseau. 

21. Byron. 

22, Byron, Shelley and Keats. 

23. John Lily. 

24. Spenser’s ‘‘ Fairie Queen.” 

25. Earl of Surry, first to use it in any marked 
way. 


MASKED PLAYERS. 
WM. EMMETTE COLEMAN, 


26. Fisher. bs 
27. Judic. 

28. Sothern, Western. 

29. Macready. 

30. Betterton. 


31. Toole. 

32. Cavendish. 
33. Lotta. 

34. De Bar. 

35. Sol Smith. 
36. Ellsler. 


